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What Do Our Teen-Agers Think 
Of America’s Future? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What do you teen- 
agers think of America’s future? 


GRANT Cross: America’s future de- 
pends upon developing successful re- 
lations with other countries and by 
not giving in to any one country. 
SHIRLEY FERGUSON: That may be 
right, but the future of America is 
bleak and dismal. Unless we do some- 
thing soon, we are headed for another 
world war. 


SusAN Dempy: I believe the future of 
America depends upon our patience. 
Discussion and not military force 
should be used to obtain peace. It is 
important enough to try for over and 
over again. 

CHANDLER MEYERS: But no matter 
how much we try, the real success of 
America’s future depends upon her 
ability to avoid the influence of social- 
ism that has enveloped many Euro- 


pean nations. 
* aK % * 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Last year, just about 
this time, the Reviewing Stand de- 
parted from its usual presentation of 
mature leaders in government, law, 
labor, business, and education to ask 
four teen-agers what they thought of 
America’s problems. 


Listeners Disagree 


That program aroused our listeners 
in great response. “Inspiring,” said 
one lady from Michigan. “A sad lack 
of perspective,” complained a veteran 
in California. A letter from Massa- 
chusetts called the young people “alert, 
wise, and thoughtful”; while a post- 
card from Texas pointed out that these 
four students “couldn’t see beyond 
their noses.” 

Whatever the comment, however, 
the Reviewing Stand feels that the 
opinions of American youth should be 


heard, for these young people will be 
our leaders of tomorrow. 

Today, we welcome four high school 
students who are now attending the 
National High School Institute in 
Speech at Northwestern University. 

Now, Grant, you seem to be much 
concerned about our foreign relations. 
Do you think that we are making 
progress in our relations with other 
countries? 


GRANT: Yes, I believe we are definitely 
making progress. Our government 
finally seems to realize that we must 
cooperate and that we must help other 
nations onto their feet before our gov- 
ernment and our country can have any 
kind of future at all. 


‘Avoid Wishy-Washy’ 


And I think that we should not 
adopt any wishy-washy policy, giving 
in to anyone who comes along—such 
as Russia, specifically—but that we 
have to stand up for what we believe is 
right. If we do, we can have a better 
country and a better world. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I think you have 
some hope for the future, Grant, while 
you, Shirley, seem anything but opti- 
mistic. Just why do you think our 
future is so “bleak and dismal,” as you 
say? 


SHIRLEY: As Grant pointed out, we 
are having trouble with Russia at the 
present time, and I think that trouble 
is very great. We have this Atlantic 
Pact which we may hope will bring 
about some peace, but I think it is 
really a step toward another war. No 
matter what little country belongs 
to this pact, if it gets into trouble 
with Russia or any other country, then 
the United States almost has to go to 
war. Therefore, you can see that we 
are going toward this third world 
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war which we want to avoid. With 
our foreign relations the way they are 
today, I don’t see how anything except 
a third world war can evolve. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Sue, you seem to fol- 
low the advice, “If you don’t succeed 
at first, try, try again.” Do you 
think that advice is going to work and 
avert these things that Shirley is talk- 
ing about? 


Susan: Yes, I do, because I think the 
magazines and newspapers have 
pointed out how very fatal a third 
world war would be. I think that 
fear alone, perhaps, will scare the 
American people into working toward 
peaceful means of settling our prob- 
lems. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The advent of social- 
ism is somewhat different from for- 
eign relations, but it seems to be your 
major worry, Chandler. Do you think 
the United States is on the brink of 
socialism? 


‘On Brink of Socialism’ 


CHANDLER: I believe the United States 
has been on the brink of socialism for 
the last 17 years and more so during 
the last few years. Still, I hope that 
we will have a few people in this coun- 
try who will wake up to the fact that 
socialism is not the answer to our 
problems. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We have brought 
up many problems. I would like to 
know the answers. 

Let’s start this way. Let’s first talk 
about conditions in our country. For 
instance, let me ask you for your gen- 
eral political views. If you had voted 
last fall, Sue, to whom would you have 
given your ballot? 


Susan: Last fall I would have given 
it to Henry Wallace. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You place emphasis 
on “last fall.” Would that not be 
true today? 


SusAN: Well, no, it wouldn’t. I am 
not quite sure whom I would vote for 
today, but I think, perhaps, Henry 
Wallace is too extreme about giving 


up arms. We have to maintain some 
force. But I think that in his views 
on labor he would have been very won- 
derful. And the other men who were 
running at the time all seemed so hope- 
less that Henry Wallace seemed the 
best—if not perfect. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Would anyone dis- 
agree with the view that Truman and 
Dewey are “hopeless”? 


Democrats or Socialists 


SuHirLEY: I definitely disagree with 
Sue. I think Harry S. Truman was 
by far the best man we could have 
put in. And I think the majority of 
the American people agrees with me, 
because he was elected president. 
Chandler calls us Democrats more-or- 
less socialists. I don’t think a program 
is socialistic just because it is best for 
the country. Others have called us 
socialists for years and years and still 
do now that Truman is President. 
Nevertheless, whether you want to call 
it socialism or anything else, as long 
as it is best for the country, then 
what difference does it make? 


CHANDLER: I don’t care what you 
want to call it, but my personal be- 
lief and contention is that socialism 
is not the best thing for the country. 
During the depression it didn’t do any 
good. It really took the war to bring 
us out of the depression, and our econ- 
omy has been bungled ever since the 
New Deal got into power. 

I believe the Administration has 
two inherent evils. The first of these 
is that it gives undesirable and un- 
necessary government control. We 
have prided ourselves in this country 
on our freedom, and we have grown 
great by the fact that the individual 
takes his own initiative. He doesn’t 
depend upon the government to look 
after him. We are taking a dangerous 
step toward unnecessary government 
control. 

This leads to the second evil, for 
step by step we are headed toward so- 
cialism, and, if we go farther than 
socialism, it could run into Commu- 
nism by a very slow process. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: What would be your 
political leaning, then, Chandler, with 
these views? 


CHANDLER: My political leaning would 
be definitely toward the Republican 
Party. It is not so much toward what 
the Republican Party advocates as it 
is what it wishes to keep out of this 
country. 


What Do We Want? 


GRANT: I am definitely for Truman, 
and I would like to draw sharp issue 
with Chandler on the idea of socialism. 
I think he is selling our American 
people short. Our American people are 
a wonderful people, and they have 
some ideas of their own. If they don’t 
want socialism, they are the people to 
avoid it. Democracy is the ability to 
change. If the people want to try so- 
cialism a while, let them try it. If 
they don’t like it, they can change 
back. That is the basis of our Amer- 
ican policy, and we have to maintain 
It. 

SHIRLEY: I agree with Grant. If that 
is what the American people want, let 
them have it. The idea of democracy 
is that each man has his own opinion. 
Today we are regulating too many 
opinions. The government, of course, 
has to step in where the people can’t 
get along. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Grant, you say we 
should let the people have what they 
want. Would that hold true in your 
section of the country, in Texas, about 
Truman’s civil rights program? 


GRANT: Truman’s civil rights is a 
very controversial problem in Texas. I 
don’t believe his civil rights program 
would ever work. It is like a big 
building. Instead of starting with the 
foundation, first you put the marble 
finish on the building and then you 
work inward. Everyone knows that 
isn’t going to work. We can’t start 
on the top level and work down; we 
have to work as you would on a sky- 
scraper here in Chicago. You start 
way down below the ground and start 
building up; finally you have a beau- 


tiful building. That’s the way we must 
handle our racial problem. 

I say the first step is to work toward 
equal education rights. From there 
the Negroes could make their own 
way. 


Susan: Don’t you think that we have 
had the emancipation of the slaves 
for a long enough time? Haven’t we 
improved that way? The North has 
accepted racial equality for a long 
time, and I think that’s a big enough 
foundation on which to build. 

To hang a person on a tree for noth- 
ing at all—just the color of his skin— 
isn’t that something to require a law? 


GRANT: I am definitely against any 
lynching, as you are, Sue. But I don’t 
think Truman’s civil rights program 
is the answer to the basic problem. 

Lynching is the outburst of these 
inner emotions which have been built 
up. And I agree with you it has been 
a long time since we freed the slaves, 
but you will agree also that this prob- 
lem was a long time in coming into 
focus and we can’t get rid of it in a 
few years. I am definitely against 
lynching, Sue, but I think our present 
laws cover that well enough. 


CHANDLER: Sue, I believe that we 
cannot write a law into the actual cus- 
toms of the people. Now, the Southern 
white people are unalterably opposed 
to the civil rights bill as it is pro- 
posed. Even if it were enacted, I do 
not believe it would be very effective. 
You have to have, as Grant says, the 
basic foundations before we can enact 
a law. A law is the last step. 


‘Ouilaw Discrimination’ 


SusAN: But, if you go by that policy, 
we will continue these unfair practices 
for many years. The people aren’t 
going to come to it by themselves. 
They have to realize that discrimina- 
tion is a dirty practice and that it will 
have to be outlawed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: A “dirty practice” 
from the standpoint of labor is the 
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Taft-Hartley Act. I believe you men- 
tioned the act, Shirley. What do you 
think should be done in that regard? 


SuirLteEY: I think the Taft-Hartley 
Act is a fine thing, and I think it 
should definitely be kept, although they 
are trying to repeal it in Congress 
right now. 

In the first place, what right has a 
man at the head of a union—a few 
hundred men—to call a coal strike and 
jeopardize the whole nation’s economy 
because his workers want a few more 
cents pay? 


Is T-H Law Fair? 


GRANT: Shirley, I again would like 
to draw sharp issues here. I think the 
Taft-Hartley law has some _ good 
points, but it was drawn up in a na- 
tional emergency and is very poorly 
written. We should wipe it out and 
rewrite it. 

And so far as the union labor bosses 
are concerned, I think the unions will 
take care of that problem without any 
help from the government. And that 
is the way it should be. 


SHIRLEY: Grant, I think it is about 
time it was being done! If the unions 
are going to take care of the bosses, it 
is about time they did something about 
it! 

GRANT: I would like to call attention 
to the United Auto Workers. You re- 
call that directly after the war that 
union had Communist control and had 
quite a few strikes. It cleaned out its 
own ranks and did a very good job of 
it. That’s just one step in a long line 
of steps which are going to be taken. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Sue, you brought up 
Wallace’s general program with re- 
gard to labor and said you were much 
in favor of it. What are your views, 
then, on this Taft-Hartley Act? 


SuSAN: I can’t disagree with the 
whole Taft-Hartley law, but there are 
certain things that I don’t think are 
too fair to labor. And I think that 
some revision should be made, such as 
in provisions for picketing. Picketing 
is just a manifestation of freedom of 


speech. Yet in the Taft-Hartley law 
mass picketing is outlawed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What if this picket- 
ing interferes with other men getting 
to work? Is that a manifestation of 
the rights of free speech? 


Susan: No. You must draw limits, of 
course. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the 
closed shop? I think we might draw 
issue there. Would you favor or op- 
pose the closed shop, Sue? 


Susan: I think that, if the closed 
shop comes about through the vote of 
all the employees, it is perfectly fair 
and should not be outlawed. 


SHIRLEY: That’s right, Sue, if it is 
brought about by the vote of all the 
employees, but I think it should defi- 
nitely be done that way—not just have 
a few people decide how it is going 
to be done. 


CHANDLER: I don’t believe we have 
too many controversial issues in dis- 
cussion of the Taft-Hartley law. There 
are certain provisions in it that should 
be changed, but on the whole, I would 
like to point out, it is a definite im- 
provement over the Wagner Act. 


GRANT: As I stressed before, we 
shouldn’t be satisfied with a stop-gap 
measure. Let’s write something we 
can really be proud of and something 
that will definitely solve our labor 
problems. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: This question of so- 
cialism has come up. The government 
medical care has often been called 
“socialized medicine.” Do you fear it 
as a form of socialism, then, Chandler? 


‘Private Medicine Enough’ 


CHANDLER: Yes, I certainly do. In the 
first place I believe we have enough 
private medical plans to take care of 
people who don’t have the money. I 
mean the perfectly good private med- 
ical plans, such as Blue Cross and 
many others. 


SHIRLEY: All right, Chandler, but we 
aren’t all so fortunate as to have facil- 
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ities available. We need adequate med- 
ical care. 

I can cite several instances in my 
home town in which persons have had 
to go to the hospital. Those hospital 
bills have taken the life savings of 
many of the people, especially old peo- 
ple. Illness may send these persons to 
a poor house because they can’t pay 
their medical bills. 


CHANDLER: Here’s the thing for people 
who can’t afford to pay: We have vari- 
ous county hospitals that don’t charge 
any money at all. We have enough 
charity right now to take care of those 
people. 


GRANT: Chandler, isn’t the county 
medical care a form of socialism since 
everyone is not out on his own trying 
to scrape up the money? 


CHANDLER: It may, when expressed 
that way, seem to be a form of social- 
ism, but under our free enterprise sys- 
tem we have enough to take care of 
such people. We don’t need any addi- 
tional government regulation and con- 
trol. 


GRANT: I would like to point out some 
interesting facts—at least they are to 
me. Only 25% of the American people 
have any form of medical insurance, 
and the Wall Street Journal last week 
reported that the ability to get this in- 
surance has dropped as much as 25% 
in some places. That means 75% of all 
people in the United States don’t have 
anything to fall back upon in case 
they are sick. 


What Is Medicine Doing? 


Susan: I know the voluntary health 
insurance that the AMA advocates 
includes no preventive medicine. In 
other words, they cure, but they have 
no research going on. The quality of 
their medicine hasn’t improved, and 
right now the problem seems to be 
rising fees. Furthermore, their medi- 
cine doesn’t go far enough. 


CHANDLER: The thing we have to ana- 
lyze in this “socialized medicine” busi- 
ness is whether the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Let’s look at 


some countries where they have “‘so- 
cialized medicine.” In England the 
“socialized medicine” plan has become 
so regimented that a woman has to go 
to a doctor if she wants to get a 
girdle! [Laughter] 


GRANT: I think we are getting off 
the issue. The government proposal is 
not “socialized medicine,” but govern- 
ment health insurance. And there’s a 
lot of difference between the two. 

Under government health insurance 
you merely take out a form of insur- 
ance. They don’t tell you what doctor 
to go to, what hospital you have to 
attend. It is just a form of protection; 
it’s like social security. 


Underdog and Opportunity 


SHIRLEY: I certainly agree with Grant. 
It is a protection. It is what the 
American people need for that reason. 
For years many of us have floundered 
about, wondering what to do about 
hospital bills and how we could get a 
decent insurance plan. Now, with the 
government offering us such a plan, 
there is no reason why we shouldn’t 
jump at the chance. 


Mr. BuCHANAN: I think this basic is- 
sue of the trend toward socialism or 
toward what the people want—both 
expressions being made here—is im- 
portant. Chandler, do you really think 
government medical care is going to 
bring on socialism? 


CHANDLER: Yes, I do. Grant pointed 
out that government medical care 
could be on a voluntary basis, such 
as is being proposed by the Adminis- 
tration now. It started out on a vol- 
untary basis in Great Britain, but it 
soon spread so that it was compulsory. 
Once you initiate a little bit of social- 
ism, you go on and on! 


Susan: And what is wrong with so- 
cialism if the underdog gets a fair 
break? If he doesn’t have big bosses 
above him who have so much riches, 
and he is starving? 


CHANDLER: Everyone in this country 
has the same opportunity. Those peo- 
ple that have the ability and have the 
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initiative can go ahead. Those that 
don’t have it usually don’t go ahead. 


Susan: But it is necessary to prohibit 
unfair practices which are being done 
every day in the United States! 


GRANT: We like to talk about our free- 
dom in America, but such freedom may 
be a myth. In fact, here in Chicago— 
looking at some of these places where 
people live—no matter what talents 
some have, no matter what intelli- 
gence, they still have terrific odds 
against them. We have to do some- 
thing to help them. I think health 
insurance is just one step that should 
be adopted. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What about the other 
isms? For instance Communism, es- 
pecially with regard to foreign rela- 
tions. I would like to know more about 
your dim view of the future, Shirley. 


SHIRLEY: We are having so much 
trouble with Russia right now. I ad- 
mit that things are a little bit better 
than they were, say, a few weeks ago. 
But I don’t think we have come to 
the point where we are living together 
decently. 


What About Russia? 


We don’t know what Russia is go- 
ing to pull next. We have great mili- 
tary preparedness here in the United 
States and Russia has so many armed 
forces that she is preparing for war. 
We have formed the Atlantic Pact, 
which shows we are afraid. If we are 
not careful we will have another war. 
And, as Sue pointed out, if we have 
another war there may not be any- 
thing left of the world. 


GRANT: Shirley, what would you pro- 
pose? 


SHIRLEY: I didn’t come here with any 
set plan, or any ideal way to bring 
about better relations with other coun- 
tries. Still, I think there is one way 
it can be done: Give the people, the 
individual people of the country, a bet- 
ter say than they have now. 


CHANDLER: I believe, as one plan, the 
Atlantic Pact is a fine thing as far as 


it goes, but it doesn’t go far enough. 
What we should do is to form a federal 
union of the democratic nations as a 
first step toward world government. 


Susan: I don’t agree. I think that any 
of these pacts just divides the world. 
I think it is more important for us 
to spend every single effort in trying 
to agree with Russia, particularly. 


GRANT: It is not the United States, 
particularly, that is dividing the world. 
You will notice that Russia not only 
has pacts, but she controls the govern- 
ments of every one of the countries 
around here. She’s not doing anything | 
to help the situation! 


SHIRLEY: I think the United States is 
a big enough country to step in and 
show Russia how it can be done. We 
are not even setting an example today. 


GRANT: I definitely agree. I think, not 
only should we have pacts with the 
North Atlantic countries, but with all 
countries which want to enter to safe- 
guard their own liberties. 


Federal World Government? 


SHIRLEY: I think a federal world gov- 
ernment would be the ideal situation, 
and I think it could be set up. 


CHANDLER: There is a great difference 
between a pact, which you people seem 
to have interpreted I was advocating, 
and a federal union. Under a pact 
each one of the nations has its indi- 
vidual sovereignty, but under a federal 
union all power goes to one govern- 
ment, one unified powerful force. 


GRANT: Chandler, do you think even 
the democracies would consent to giv- 
ing up their sovereignty and their 
freedom of choice? 


CHANDLER: I know there are provi- 
sions in the French, Italian, and Swiss 
constitutions, and in many other Euro- 
pean countries to form a federal world 
government. 


Susan: I think that because of the 
different viewpoints of countries we 
are not ready for federal government, 
and I don’t think the pacts are the 
answer. If we spend more effort in 
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enforcing the UN, perhaps that would 
be the answer. 


CHANDLER: The trouble with the UN 
is that there is a latent veto. In other 
words, if the United Nations decides 
to take action against a certain ag- 
gressor nation, the one latent veto is 
the ability of that particular nation to 
refuse to do what the United Nations 
says it should do. 


SHIRLEY: I agree with Chandler. If 
we are going to use the United Na- 
tions as a basis to bring about world 
peace, then I think we have to give 
it some power. What do they do for 
weeks and weeks in the UN? They dis- 
cuss and talk about something, and 
finally—maybe—come to a conclusion. 
But then what happens to that con- 
clusion? They have no power to en- 
force it, to make the countries try to 
bring about a more unified world. 


Power and Peace 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Does the power that 
you are asking for, Shirley, fit your 
view? You decry the fact that the 
world is becoming an armed camp. 
Now you want to give power to a 
peaceful organization. 


SHIRLEY: I want to use power only as 
a means of keeping this peace. For 
example, instead of having each coun- 
try raising an army and sending its 
18-year-olds off to train, I think each 
country should have a representative 
of some type of army in one big power, 
controlled by this major government. 


GRANT: That is a very ideal situation, 
and it might come about 500 years 
from now. But we must have some- 
thing to safeguard ourselves now. 
Russia certainly isn’t going to take 
eare of it for us. 


SHIRLEY: Start federal world govern- 
ment now! I think if we started im- 
mediately we could make it come about 
soon, using the UN as a foundation. 


CHANDLER: Have you ever tried to 
compromise the principles of a dicta- 
torship and a democracy? It abso- 
lutely cannot be done. It couldn’t be 
done under the Weimar constitution in 


Germany. Therefore we have to start 
organizing with nations that think 
similarly. And I believe the federal 
union of democracies will keep peace 
in the world. It will have such an 
overbalance of power in the world that 
none of the other nations would dare to 
start a war. 


SHIRLEY: All right, Chandler, you say, 
“This can’t be done,” and “That can’t 
be done.” That’s the trouble with ev- 
eryone. The only way to do it is to 
get in there and pitch. My mother al- 
ways taught me there is no such word 
as can’t. “You can do it. You had bet- 
ter outlaw that word, can’t, in your 
vocabulary because you can really do 
anything you want to, if you set your 
mand=to it.’ 


CHANDLER: Don’t get me wrong! I 
don’t say it can’t be done. I believe 
it very well can be done, but not now. 
We have to take a practical step 
towards world government. 


SHIRLEY: That’s what I mean. We 
have to get started now. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We have discussed 
many things, both domestic and for- 
eign. If you could pick any one of 
these and work toward it, what would 
you select and how do you think we 
might solve that problem? 


What Is Most Important? 


SuirRLEY: I would work on foreign 
policy. I think there is no use worry- 
ing ourselves to any great extent about 
our domestic problems if we are going 
to be blown off the face of the earth 
by Russia tomorrow. 


GRANT: I agree. Our foreign policy is 
our big problem. We have to stand up 
to the world and say, “We believe in 
democracy; we are going to have it 
in our country. Any of you who wants 
to stand for democracy can stand with 
us, and we will be sure that you get 
a square deal. 


Susan: I, too, believe our foreign pol- 
icy is the greatest problem. Instead of 
stocking up on military might, we 
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should have more discussions, and— 
be it the UN or world government— 
it has to be done! 


CHANDLER: I believe there are two 
very important issues. We must in- 
sure our democracy at home. We must 
realize the dangers that socialism can 
lead us into, because, secondly, we 
cannot advocate democracy abroad if 
we can’t keep it at home. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The opinions of you 
four are certainly divergent, but I 
think such a variety of views is as it 
should be. 


Suggested 
Readings 


=) Compiled by Laura R. Joost, Assistant, 
aes Reference Department, Deering 
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With your different backgrounds, 
from widely separated communities, 
you four represent the many elements 
which make up our country. 


Whether we agree with your be- 
liefs or not seems unimportant to me. 
It is important, however, to find out 
that you young people are aware of 
the problems that you, as well as we, 
now face. 


I hope that you keep studying, keep 
arguing, keep thinking and keep mak- 
ing known what you would like to do 
about America’s future. 
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and military information controls and includes discussions on loyalty checks. 
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